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specified later on, are compounded oils, others are more or less
crude oleic acid, while some are products obtained in the
treatment of Yorkshire grease. To obtain the wool oils, the
Yorkshire grease is subjected to distillation, which process will
now be briefly described. The details of this description may
not be applicable to every grease-distilling works, but will be
sufficiently near to general practice for all present purposes.
The process of distillation is carried on in cast-iron stills
(wrought-iron cannot be used, as it is rapidly corroded by
the fatty acids present in the grease), similar in shape to
tar stills, and which are connected with suitable condensing
arrangements.
In most works superheated steam is used along with direct
fire heat, its use giving a larger yield of more useful products,
which are also of a better quality than when fire heat is used
alone.
The stills are of about 1000 gallons capacity, and will hold
something like four tons of grease. When beginning the dis-
tillations, fire heat is used alone until the water in the grease
has been driven off, which will take ten to sixteen hours, after
which the superheated steam is run in, and kept running into
the still during the rest of the distillation.
After the water has come off, some grease gives off a small
quantity of a light "spirit oil,"others do not yield this product.
After this comes the principal product, a thin limpid oil, or
a pale yellow grease, known as "first distilled grease.77 This
grease takes from twenty to twenty-four hours to come off; it
is followed by a greenish oil, or "crude grease/' which product
is usually put back into the stills with a fresh quantity of
grease, or occasionally made into very crude lubricating greases.
After about thirty-six hours from the beginning of the
distillation a thick oil begins to appear, and when this occurs
the fires are drawn, and the " pitch " which is left in the still is
drawn off.